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The  Voice  of  the  People. 

A DEFINITE  DEMAND  FOR  PROHIBITORY 
LEGISLATION. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  respectfully 
calls  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  prohibition  movement, 
and  the  serious  character  of  the  considerations  which,  in  their  opinion, 
impose  upon  Parliament  the  dut}^  of  enacting  prohibitory  legislation 
in  view  of  the  vote  taken  on  September  29th  last. 

An  Appeal  to  Parliament. 

The  issue  is  not  now  a partisan  issue.  The  Bill  providing  for  the 
taking  of  the  prohibition  Plebiscite,  although  introduced  as  a Govern- 
ment measure,  was  accepted  by  Parliament.  It  passed  without  any 
party  division.  The  verdict  given  by  the  electorate  was  invited  by 
Parliament,  and  to  Parliament  now  an  appeal  is  made  for  legislation 
that  will  fairly  embody  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  has  refused  to  introduce 
such  legislation.  In  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alliance,  the 
Premier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  votes  polled  in 
the  Plebiscite  was  “ less  than  twenty-three  per  cent.”  of  the  number  of 
names  on  the  voters’  lists,  and  states  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  following  terms;  “In  our  judgment,  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  recorded  at  the  polls  in  favor  of  prohibition,  did  not  represent 
such  a proportion  of  the  electorate  as  would  justify  the  introduction 
by  the  Government,  of  a prohibitory  measure. 


The  Figures. 

The  official  returns  show  the  vote  polled  in  the  Plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  prohibition,  to  have  been  as  follows 


For 

Prohibition. 

Against 

Majority  Maj. 
For.  Against 

Ontario 

154,499 

115,275 

39,224  

Quebec 

28,582 

122,614 

94,032 

Nova  Scotia 

34,646 

5,402 

29,244  

New  Brunswick 

26,911 

9,576 

17,335  

Prince  Edward  Island 

9,461 

1,146 

8,315  

Manitoba 

12,419 

2,978 

9,441  

British  Columbia 

5,731 

4,756 

975  

North  West  Territories 

6^38 

2,824 

3,414  

Total 

278,478 

264,571 

107,948  94,032 

It  will  be  seen  that 

after  deductin 

g the  majority  of  negative 

answers  given  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  total  majority  of  affirm- 
ative answers  to  the  question  in  the  whole  Dominion  was  13,916. 

The  total  number  of  votes  on  the  electoral  lists,  as  reported  by  the 
Returning  Officers,  was  1,233,849.  The  number  of  votes  polled  in 
favor  of  prohiuition  was  nearly  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  names 
on  the  list. 

A Large  Vote. 

The  vote  polled  was  not  small.  The  Premier  stated  to  a deputation 
on  November  2nd,  that  he  agreed  with  them,  “ that  the  vote  is  under 
the  circumstances  a large  one.”  The  whole  vote  polled  amounted  to 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  names  on  the  voters’  lists.  This  is  a large 
percentage  when  compared  with  the  percentage  of  votes  usually  polled 
on  questions  or  by-laws  submitted  to  the  electors  when  no  other  elec- 
tion is  being  held.  Under  such  circumstances  the  vote  is  generally 
much  smaller  than  that  polled  in  ordinary  elections.  There  are  many 
electors  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  in  a contest  from  which 
the  personal  element  is  eliminated.  Public  interest  is  always  stimu- 
lated by  a struggle  between  persons  or  parties.  In  the  Plebiscite  there 
were  no  such  inducements  as  the  spoils  of  office  or  political  patronage 
offer  to  successful  parties  and  workers  in  a general  election.  There 
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was  not  the  force  of  partisan  feeling,  or  party  organization,  to  bring 
out  the  vote.  Leading  political  workers  of  different  parties  gave 
practically  no  assistance  to  the  temperance  workers,  whose  work  had 
therefore  to  be  done  almost  entirely  by  persons  unskilled  and  inex- 
perienced in  political  methods.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  vote  is  ecxeedingly  encouraging. 

A Pure  Vote. 

The  vote  for  prohibition  was  a pure,  voluntary,  unselfish  vote. 
No  doubt  many  electors  marked  their  ballots  against  prohibition, 
honestly  believing  that  they  were  acting  for  the  public  good.  On  the 
anti  side,  however,  there  were  also  arrayed  selfish  interests,  desire  for 
opportunities  of  personal  indulgence  and  personal  gain.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  many  places  the  vote  against  prohibition  was  swelled  by 
personation  and  other  improper  practices.  Ample  proof  has  been  given 
of  this  fact,  the  frauds  in  many  cases  being  so  extensive  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  claim  the  actual  prohibition  majority  as  being  much  greater 
than  the  official  figures  show. 

A Good  Majority. 

The  officially-stated  majority,  13,916,  is  however  decisive  and 
substantial.  An  important  feature  of  the  victory  is  that  a great 
majority  of  the  constituencies  have  voted  for  prohibition.  There  are 
213  members  of  Parliament,  and  if  we  classify  these  according  to  the 
votes  of  their  constituencies,  we  find  that  128  of  them  represent 
constituencies  favorable  to  prohibition,  and  that  85  represent  con- 
stituencies opposed  to  prohibition.  There  is  thus  a clear  majority  of 
43  parliamentary  seats  favorable  to  prohibition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  secured  by  the  prohibitionists  is 
equal  to  the  majority  that  would  support  a Government  that  had  a 
majority  of  43  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  an  election  in  which 
the  average  majority  secured  at  the  polls  by  the  elected  members  was 
324. 

A Comparison. 

In  the  Dominion  election  of  1896  the  Liberal  Party  carried  a 
majority  of  the  constituencies  of  the  Dominion.  Their  success  was 
considered  sufficient  warrant  for  a change  of  administration,  and  a 
change  of  policy  materially  affecting  many  interests.  They  had  not 
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as  large  a majority  of  constituencies  as  the  prohibitionists  had  in  the 
Plebiscite.  Neither  had  they  what  the  prohibitionists  have,  a large 
majority  of  the  votes  polled. 

In  making  comparisons  between  the  votes  polled  in  a parliamentary 
election  and  those  polled  in  the  prohibition  Plebiscite,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  seven  constituencies  each  of  which  returns 
two  members  of  Parliament  and  in  which  each  elector  has  ordinarily 
two  votes,  whereas  in  the  Plebiscite  he  had  but  one.  A fair 
comparison  of  the  votes  polled  and  the  votes  on  the  list,  in  the  different 
cases,  can  only  be  made  by  doubling  the  number  for  these  constituencies 
in  the  list  used  at  the  general  election.  If  this  is  done,  and  we  take, 
for  the  constituencies  in  which  elections  were  by  acclamation,  the 
votes  polled  at  the  preceding  election,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  1896 
election  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  for  Liberal  candidates  was 
less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  names  on  the  voters’  lists.  In 
1896  the  Liberals  had  less  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  vote  actually 
polled.  In  1898  the  prohibitionists  had  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  actually  polled. 

The  percentage  polled  for  prohibition  of  possible  votes  throughout 
the  Dominion,  is  of  course  largely  affected  by  the  smallness  of  the 
prohibition  vote  in  Quebec.  In  the  North-west  Territories  and  in 
each  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Manitoba,  the  prohibitionists  polled  a much  larger 
percentage  of  the  voters’  lists  than  did  the  Liberals  in  1896.  Outside 
of  Quebec  the  total  Liberal  vote  in  1896  was  only  twenty -five  per  cent, 
of  the  names  on  the  voters’  lists.  Outside  Quebec,  in  1898,  the 
prohibition  vote  was  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  names  on  the 
voters’  lists.  These  comparisons  are  used  simply  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  prohibition  vote  was  a very  large  one. 

Outside  Quebec. 

The  majority  against  prohibition  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
very  large,  but  not  large  enough  to  counter-balance  the  great  pro- 
hibition majority  of  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  In  all  the  other 
provinces  the  vote  polled  for  prohibition  was  remarkably  large,  and 
the  majority  for  prohibition  was  simply  overwhelming.  It  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  accept  the  adverse  vote  of  one  province  as  a 


reason  for  refusing  prohibition  to  the  many  provinces  in  which  it  is  so 
earnestly  desired,  and  specially  so  when  a large  majority  of  the  whole 
Dominion  vote  is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
provinces  and  constituencies.  An  examination  of  the  votes  polled 
outside  the  Province  of  Quebec  gives  the  following  striking  results  : 


Total  names  on  voters’  lists 898,992 

Total  number  of  votes  polled  391,862 

Votes  polled  for  prohibition 249,905 

Votes  polled  against  prohibition  141,957 

Majority  for  prohibition 107,948 

Percentage  polled  of  names  on  list  44 

Percentage  of  list  voting  for  prohibition 28 

Percentage  of  list  voting  against  prohibition  16 

Percentage  for  prohibition,  of  votes  polled 64 

Percentage  against  prohibition,  of  votes  polled  36 

Number  of  members  of  Parliament 148 

Number  whose  constituencies  voted  for  prohibition  . . 120 

Number  whose  constituencies  voted  against  prohibition  28 

Average  majoritj#for  prohibition 1,042 

Average  majority  against  prohibition  611 

The  Quebec  Vote. 


The  vote  that  went  against  prohibition  was  mainly  a French 
Canadian  vote.  All  the  Quebec  constituencies  that  voted  against 
prohibition  have  a very  large  French-speaking  population.  Even  out- 
side of  Quebec  a majority  of  the  few  constituencies  that  voted  against 
prohibition  have  large  French  or  German  elements.  Outside  the  few 
English-speaking  counties  the  Quebec  vote  is  practically  all  against 
prohibition.  This  fact  must  be  considered  along  with  the  other  fact 
so  forcibly  presented  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  a large  part  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  practically  under  prohibition.  Out  of  933 
rural  municipalities  there  were  licenses  issued  last  year  in  only  330. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  French  electorate  was  actuated  by  some  other 
motive  than  favor  for  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  many  places  the  friends  of  the  Liberal  party  were  strongly 
urged  to  vote  against  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  a favorable  vote 
would  embarrass  the  Liberal  Government  and  party.  Liquor-favoring 
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Liberals  made  a vigorous  canvass  on  this  line.  Their  pleading  cost 
the  prohibition  cause  thousands  of  votes.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
a number  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  many  other  leading  Liberal 
politicians  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  reform.  The  French 
people,  whose  admiration  and  affection  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are 
great,  were  told  that  a majority  for  prohibition  would  injure  his 
position  and  influence.  It  is  certain  that  the  Quebec  vote  was  largely 
influenced  by  this  political  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  revelations  that  have  been  made,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  some  parts  of  Quebec  the  anti-prohibition  majority  was 
largely  augmented  b}^  ballot-stuffing,  and  made  to  appear  much  larger 
than  it  really  was. 

Whether,  however,  the  officially-reported  vote  represented  the 
honest  opinions  of  the  Quebec  electorate,  or  failed  to  do  so,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  one  Province  to  thwart  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Dominion  as  a whole.  Parliament  has  no  right 
to  make  the  Quebec  vote  a reason  for  withholding  from  other  Provinces 
advantages  which  those  Provinces  earnestly  desire  and  to  which  they 
are  fairly  entitled.  • 

Prohibition  Expected. 

The  people  of  Canada  accepted  the  Plebiscite  proposal  in  good 
faith,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  and  Parliament 
intended  to  be  governed  by  its  results. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  Dominion  Liberal  Convention  of 
1893,  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  moving  it  as  a plank  in  the  Liberal  plat- 
form, said,  “ I propose  to  read  the  resolution  which  will  bring  about 
this  result,  and  which  pledges  the  Liberal  Party  if  returned  to  power, 
to  give  the  people  of  Canada  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
upon  this  question,  and  the  Government  in  power  must  necessarily 
carry  out  the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  what  the  Liberal  Party  would  do,  for  we  know  their  pledges 
can  be  trusted.” 

To  a deputation  of  Winnipeg  prohibitionists  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
made  a statement,  in  1894,  which  was  reported  as  follows:  “He 
would  pledge  his  honor  that  as  soon  as  the  Liberals  came  into  power 
at  Ottawa  they  would  take  a plebiscite  of  the  Dominion  by  which  the 
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Party  would  stand,  and  the  will  of  the  people  would  be  carried  out 
even  were  it  to  cost  power  forever  to  the  Liberal  Party.” 

To  a deputation  representing  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  on  March  24th,  1898,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  Plebiscite,  said,  “ If  the  Plebiscite  meets 
with  the  support  of  a majority  of  the  people,  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  minority  will  have  to  concur  in  the  verdict  of  the 
majority.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Plebiscite  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Premier  also  stated  at  different  times  that  when  the 
will  of  the  people  was  ascertained  the  Government  would  have  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  give  effect  to  that  will.  On  other  occasions 
similar  statements  were  made  by  different  members  of  the  Govern 
ment.  The  “ expressed  will  ” of  the  people  could  only  refer  to  the 
will  of  the  people  which  was  expressed. 

The  statements  made  could  not  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  anything 
short  of  a promise  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  case  of  a favorable 
majority  in  a reasonable  vote. 

Meaning  of  the  Plebiscite. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  specific  statements  at  all,  the  taking  of 
a Plebiscite  could  only  be  justified  by  considering  it  a means  of  deciding 
what  policy  Parliament  should  adopt.  The  great  expenditure  of  money 
and  effort  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
prohibition,  which  the  contest  involved,  was  undertaken  only  because  the 
public  believed  that  they  were  deciding  the  question  at  issue,  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  ballot-boxes  would  be  accepted  and  carried  out  by 
the  Government  and  Parliament. 

This  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  people  by  the  speeches  and 
literature  of  both  parties  in  the  contest.  Men  voted  in  this  belief. 
I^^o  intimation  had  been  given  that  the  votes  or  views  of  electors  who 
failed  to  vote  would  be  taken  into  account.  The  taking  of  a Plebis- 
cite was  a practical  promise  that  the  Government  and  Parliament 
intended  to  be  guided  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  electors.  All  those 
who  were  opposed  to  prohibition  were  asked  to  declare  themselves  at 
the  palls,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  reckon  those  who  could  not  or 
did  not  vote,  as  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
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claimed  is  that  they  were  content  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  of  those  actually  voting  upon  the  question. 

Legrislation  Asked  For. 

For  many  j^ears  thousands  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Canada 
have  been  striving  earnestly  and  unselfishly  to  stem  the  terrible 
torrent  of  misery  and  sin  that  flows  from  the  traffic  in  strong  drink. 
They  believe  that  in  a Christian,  civilized  community,  law  should  be 
on  their  side  in  the  struggle.  For  thirty  years  they  have  been  appeal- 
ing to  Parliament  for  legislation.  From  time  to  time  they  have  been 
put  off  on  various  pretexts.  They  relied  upon  the  present  Parliament 
and  Government  to  deal  seriously  with  this  important  question.  They 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Parliament  to  show  that  a majority  of  the 
voting  electorate  favored  the  proposed  reform.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  the  wealthy  and  influential  liquor  traffic  could  do,  in  spite  of 
misrepresentation  and  fraud,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from 
those  whose  aid  they  had  a right  to  expect,  they  have  demonstrated 
that  of  the  voting  electorate— those  whose  voice  alone  has  a right  to 
determine  legislation — they  have  a large  majority.  In  all  the  Dominion 
except  one  Province,  they  have  polled  a remarkably  large  vote  and 
secured  an  unparalleled  majority  in  favor  of  prohibitory  legislation. 
This  vote  demands  some  action.  To  do  absolutely  nothing,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  a breach  of  faith  which,  it  is  confidently 
expected.  Parliament  will  be  too  honorable  and  too  wise  to  commit. 

In  the  interests  of  thousands  of  those  who  suffer  most  from  intem- 
perance, but  have  no  voice  in  politics,  and  on  behalf  of  seven  Provinces, 
128  constituencies  and  278,487  voting  electors,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance  respectfully  appeals  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  fairly  embody  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  polls. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

F.  S.  SPENCE,  J.  J.  MACLAREN, 

Secretary,  Chairman. 


Toronto,  March,  1899. 


